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PRESIDENT’'S MESSAGE 


ne of my impression on me. | knew that when | impressive new memorial devoted to the 
responsi- was looking up at that great monument children who died on the pioneer trail 
bilities as at the mouth of Emigration Canyon, | is another recent addition. Now in 2021, 
national president was standing where Brigham Young had the inspiring new Pioneer Center has 
of the Sons of proclaimed, “This is the right place’| was been completed and dedicated. | know 
Utah Pioneers is to so affected by my pioneer heritage that | everyone visiting the park will leave with 
» write an introduc- was certain | had been born in the wrong a deeper respect and appreciation for 
tory message for century for many of my younger years. the unique and stalwart pioneers of the 
Pioneer magazine. For the last seventy- As explained in this issue of Pioneer, Intermountain West. As they faced seem- 
five years, Pioneer has dedicated each This Is The Place Heritage Park has ingly insurmountable obstacles with faith, 
quarterly issue to a single theme related evolved over the years. The first memorial grit, and determination, the pioneers 
to the founding pioneers of Utah and the to the founding settlers of the valley was persevered as examples to us all. 


West. This issue has special significance 
because its subject is This Is The Place 
Heritage Park, Utah's unique living history 
village and pioneer monument with a 


BY BRADLEY CLAYTON 


a simple w 


ooden marker placed by a Boy 


Scout troop in 1917 at the traditional site 


of B 
repl 


righam Young's proclam 
aced in 1921 by astone 


simi 


IsTh 


ar seventy-five-year history. 
When | first visited what is now This 
e Place Heritage Park as a young 


still remain 
This Is The 


ation. It was 
obelisk that 


s. Then in 1947, the current 
Place Monument was dedi- 


cated on the one hundreth anniversary 


| invite everyone to spend a day or 
more enjoying all that This Is The Place 
Heritage Park has to offer. Bring your 
children and grandchildren, your neigh- 


bors and friends who h 
Don't rush, or you may 


aven't yet visited. 
miss some of the 


carefully prepared stori 


es and exhibits 


man, | remember standing next to the of the entrance into the Salt Lake Valley 
larger-than-life statue of William Clayton, of the first Latter-day Saint pioneers. 
a member of the vanguard company of Today, the park tells the Utah pionee 
pioneers to enter the Salt Lake Valley in story through the period homes of the 
1847. | saw more statues, some represent- pioneer village and the shops, gardens, 
ing the Native Americans who had lived stable, hospital, and other structures that 
here for centuries, and others depicting reflect Utah's pioneer era. The story is 
the early explorers and pioneers of Utah made more complete through a Native 
and the Great Basin. They made a lasting American village and a mining town. An 


waiting in every room or building or 
venue. But most importantly, come to 
This Is The Place. & 


BRADLEY CLAYTON 
SUP NATIONAL PRESIDENT 2021 


CLARENCE DIXON TAYLOR HISTORICAL RESEARCH AWARD 


the award on behalf of the 
magazine's editorial board and 
all who contributed articles and 
other material to the two issues 
on Utah County. Understanding 
that these issues of Pioneer were 
considered alongside many wonderful books, papers, articles, 
theses, lectures, dramatic media, symposia presentations, and 
other works addressing Central Utah, Dr. Tanner and members 


n March 25, 2021, at the annual board meeting of the 

Charles Redd Center for Western Studies at Brigham 

Young University, the center's director, Dr. Jay Buckley, an- 
nounced that Dr. William W. Tanner and Pioneer magazine 
had been awarded the Clarence Dixon Taylor Historical 
Research Award for 2020. The Taylor Award recognizes the 
best work about Central Utah (Utah, Carbon, and Wasatch 
Counties) or a Central Utah subject published during the 
previous year; the award honored issues 2 and 3 of Pioneer for 


2020, The Settlement of Utah County, Parts |and 2. A generous 
endowment to the Redd Center from the Taylor family honors 
Clarence Dixon Taylor, a prominent Provo businessman and 
humanitarian, and funds the annual award named for him. 

As publisher of Pioneer magazine, Dr. Tanner received 


of the Pioneer editorial board express sincere appreciation 
for the recognition—and sincere gratitude for the wonderful 
work done by the Redd Center in preserving, encouraging, 
and broadcasting studies of the American West, including 
those of western pioneers. 
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This Is The Place 
HERITAGE PARK 


IS FOR EVERYONE 


BY PRESIDENT M. RUSSELL BALLARD 


ver the last twenty years and more, the This Is The 
Place Heritage Park has been carefully and creatively 
nurtured from a small state park—home to the This 
Is The Place Monument, a couple of other landmarks, and 
the Brigham Young home and a few cabins—to a beau- 
tiful state park with a legacy that will last forever. 
Twenty or thirty years ago it wasn't really a 
place for children or youth or families to 
come and learn about Utah's pioneer heritage. 
But today the park is a place that appeals 
to kids, families, and history buffs of all 
ages—to everyone, really. It celebrates 
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the fact that, with God’s help, nineteenth-century pioneers found their way to 
Utah and, with original inhabitants and others, built this great state. The his- 
tory depicted by the park teaches us about the past and guides our future. 

The park features exhibits, activities, and information about pioneers and 
their children and the founding of the state of Utah. To help visitors under- 
stand and celebrate Utah's history, the park includes: 


¢ Historical monuments 


- Beautiful pioneer buildings, some of them originals, with 


live participants to explain and demonstrate pioneer life 


« Native American village 


¢ Mini-trains with guided tour 


¢ Pony rides/petting corral 


- Utah Heritage Quilt Display 


¢ Irrigation Station splash pond 


- Panning for gold 


+ Arts and crafts projects 


« Live presentations by a blacksmith, 


tinsmith, spinner, and weaver 


¢ Opportunities to join pioneer games and chores 


The park welcomes tour buses from all over the United States and Canada; 
other visitors come from all over the world. The park itself exists through the 
generosity of many individuals who contributed millions of dollars so that all 
park visitors can make connections to Utah’s pioneer heritage. 

We must never lose our connection to our roots. We must never fail to 
teach our children, our grandchildren, our great-grandchildren the price that 
our forebears paid to make their way to the Salt Lake Valley, the price all Utah 
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... helps|us never to lose our 
connections to our roots. 


founders paid to make the desert blossom as a rose and become the wonder- 
ful place it is today. 

Ellis Ivory is the chair and executive director of This Is The Place Foun- 
dation and is supported and assisted by his wife Katie in all that he does. 
Most simply put, the park would not exist as it does today without the vision 
of this wonderful couple. I did not realize when we asked them to take this 
project over that it would be a potentially dangerous thing to do—to give a 
builder freedom to build on land where you don't have to have any permits. 

Ellis and Katie have been able to gather around them a team of people 
that love Utah’s pioneer heritage and who love the park. On behalf of the 
pioneers who entered this valley, and on behalf of the State of Utah, I express 
appreciation to everyone who has worked there, volunteered there, or ful- 
filled assignments there over the years. The park is a great tribute not only to 
our pioneers, but to all pioneer descendants today. 

The new Pioneer Center building was dedicated on March 26, 2021. 

For those who haven't seen that magnificent building, it is yet one more 
reason to visit the park. The building’s strong wooden timbers are 


a tribute to the enduring, hardy Ga 
nature of the pioneers. This 5 \ j 
wn building itself includes 
sculptures, artwork, and 


The park |inspires all who 
visit to want to be better. 


multimedia displays that tell the pioneer story and how the This Is The Place 
Monument was created by Mahonri M. Young, a grandson of Brigham Young. 
It also holds Tom Holdman’s stained glass chandelier and its reflection of a 
wagon wheel, along with a life-size bronze sculpture, “Then and Now,’ by 
Roger and Stefanie Hunt, depicting the past and future of Utah’s pioneers. 
Importantly, there is also a giant picture window in the Pioneer Center 
looking out on the This Is The Place Monument and the Great Salt Lake 
Valley. From this window, visitors can see the monument year-round. 
The Pioneer Center was dedicated to the state of Utah and to the 
legacy of its wonderful pioneers. 


It doesn’t matter if one is from Utah or not, or if one has 
pioneer ancestors or not. Everyone who visits This Is The Place 
Heritage Park from anywhere in the world can feel the special 
pioneering spirit and sacrifices that created the beautiful 
state of Utah and made it bloom. The park inspires all who 
visit it to want to be better. 

In a short interview with the Deseret News on March 
26, 2021, I shared the following invitation: “My plea 
would be that everybody in the state of Utah [and all 
who visit Utah] ought to come up here and see what 
has been built here in the last twenty years. There aren't 
many state parks more beautiful than this one, and it 
continues to get better and better. We hope the day will 
come when anyone who comes to Salt Lake, from 
wherever in the world, will want to visit This Is The 
Place Heritage Park. They will learn more about 
who Utahns are and about our history because they 
can see it” 

This Is The Place Heritage Park is a place for 
everyone every day! The park helps us never to lose our 
connections to our roots. i 
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BY TRESHA KRAMER, Director of Public Relations/Retail Operations 


he Pioneer Center at This Is The Place Heritage Park stands near the point 
where thousands of Latter-day Saint immigrants emerged from Emigration 
Canyon and had their first real view of their new home in the Salt Lake Valley 


below. From 1847 until the transcontinental railroad was completed in 1869, 

this site was referenced in journals, sermons, and personal histories as a kind 
of sacred place, a site marking the end of a long and difficult journey and the beginning of 
a new life of spiritual freedom. It was in a very real way the gateway to Zion. 
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M. Russell Ballard, Acting President of 
the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles of 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, dedicated the Pioneer Center on 
March 26, 2021. 


The Pioneer Center officially opened in March 
2021 and was named to honor the intrepid pioneers 
ennobled as “the builders of a nation” in a well- 
known Latter-day Saint hymn. Inside the center, 
multimedia displays incorporating history, art, 
architecture, music, video, and narrative provide an 
overview of the founding of the West. In recounting 
this founding story, the Pioneer Center is intended 
to complement the sculptures and words of the This 
Is The Place Monument—and thus to appropriately 
capture the bravery, faith, and courage of the settlers 
and founders of the Salt Lake Valley. 
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“We dedicate this beautiful 
Pioneer Center ... to the state of 
Utah for visitors and our 
citizens who will come and have 
renewed feeling in their hearts of 
the great blessing of pioneers, 
of those who were willing 
to blaze the trail and give to us 
what we have today.” 


—M. Russell Ballard, Church News, April 3, 2021. 


PIONEER CENTER 


The Pioneer Center has been built in memory 


of and gratitude for the pioneers. It was funded 


by private. donors who wish to remain 


Fel % 4 Of 5 pay tribute 
to the sturdy nature of Utah’ pioneers. Beautiful features throughout 
the building merge art and architecture to symbolize or underscore 
important elements of Utah's pioneer story. 


y 
i 


anonymous. May all who visit here feel that 


same gratitude for the pioneers we honor, 


Dedicated March 26, 2021, by President M. Russell Ballard 
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Defining elements of the pioneer story are central to the building’s 


design by renowned architect Ze Y Z : 


Valentiner collaborated with several local artists in planning details of the 
project. Tom Holdman’ stained glass chandelier represents a wagon wheel 
illuminated by morning light. The chandelier’ light shines through amber 
and blue glass panels. 
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hangs at the entrance of the Pioneer Center. Painted for the Milwaukee Public Museum as one of 
a series of works portraying American history, it was produced when panoramic landscapes representing historical 


events were at the height of their popularity. Artist George Peter depicts a band of pioneer immigrants arriving at a 
point above the Salt Lake Valley after a long journey across the plains. In the clouds above the horizon are the future 
Salt Lake Temple, the Tabernacle and Hotel Utah The mural was originally located at the Treasure House in Heri- 
tage Park and then moved to the Pioneer Center in 2020. 


THE TREASURE HOUSE @q—_——— 


Added to the park in 2015, the Treasure 
House tells the story of mining in Utah 


and the role it played in the settlement 
of the West. Hands-on experiences in- 
clude panning for gold in the creek and 
digging for gemstones in Prospectors’ 
Pit. Inside, visitors can look down into a 
mining pit and see miners at work. 
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ARTIST GEORGE PETER was born in 1859 in Vienna, Austria. He came 

to the United States in 1886 after studying art in Vienna and Germany. Peter's 
work as a scenery painter earned him acclaim as an important American artist. 
In 1917 he painted the above twenty-two-foot mural of Latter-day Saint pioneers 
entering the Salt Lake Valley. 
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Using photos, maps, and 3D printing technology, a diorama model was created which 
depicts the scope and magnitude of the park in stunning detail. Representing roughly 
110 acres of the 450 acre park, it was created for the Pioneer Center by WhiteClouds, 


a local 3D modeling company in Ogden, Utah. 
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For nearly 70 
years the people 
of Salt Lake City 
spoke of the 


<f pioneers first 


where Brigham Young declared “This is the Place.” 


one more imposing in size and that 


Display windows tell the story of the first monuments built to mark the spot 


“We hope that at some time in the future 
this small monument may be replaced with 


entering the valley 


ae through Emigratio 


og 


"TAB Canyon. There 


was no marker 
until a wooden 
cross was placed 


these grounds, now in primitive state, may be 


made beautiful as they should be.” 


—Anthony W. Ivins, 1921 dedication of the white obelisk. i 
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Thirty-foot-high windows 
form a dramatic frame 
around the This Is The 
Place Monument, under- 
scoring the grandeur of 
Mahonri M. Young's artistry 


The granite of the This Is The Place Monument comes from the same quarry as that used 
for the Salt Lake Temple and the Conference Center. The granite structure stands sixty feet 
high and is eighty-six feet long. It cost nearly one-half million dollars in 1947. PIONEER 21 
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‘The “This Is The Place Monument” room tells the story of the monument through 
historic film and print. In 1939, Mahonri M. Young was awarded $50,000 to build the 
monument. He sculpted the monument at his Weir Farm studio in Connecticut with the 
help of one assistant, Spero Anargyros. 
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“Renowned Utah-born artist Mahonri M. Young stands at the foot of what is 
perhaps his best-known work, Salt Lake City’s This Is The Place Monument, after 
its completion in 1947. Young, a grandson of pioneer leader Brigham Young, was 


commissioned to design the epic granite memorial and to create its bronze statu- 
ary, honoring the Mormon pioneers of 1847, as 
well as the Indians, mountaineers, explorers and 

trekkers who preceded them.” 

— See “This is the Place’: Historic Monuments 

of Salt Lake Valley’s ‘Pioneer View,” July 23, 

2012, Deseret.com, online 
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“Next month, come the ninth of 
August, I will be 70 years old. 
This is the greatest day of my life.” 


— Mahonri M. Young at the dedication of the 
This Is The Place Monument, July 24, 1947 


The “Mahonri—The Artist Behind the 
Monument” room shares the story of the 
artist from his youth through his creation of 
the “This Is The Place Monument,’ which he 
called “The Big Job.” 


Artwork and sculpture by Mahonri Young; see “A Heritage of Art, 
Mahonri Mackintosh Young,’ Pioneer, Summer 2002 
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sculpture 
by Roger and Stefanie Hunt 
beautifully illustrates the im- 
portance of preserving heritage 
links between those who pre- 
ceded us, ourselves, and future 
generations. 


In this multimedia feature, the 
historical narrative of the 1846- 
1847 pioneer journey from 
Winter Quarters to the Salt 
Lake Valley is recreated through 


narrative, art, and video. 
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“One of the things we hope happens when people come here is 
that they'll start thinking about their forefathers—to study and 
know them and appreciate them and see their accomplishments. 
—M. Russell Ballard, Church News, April 3, 2021. 


“It’s so important to preserve our history. .. . We invite all Utahns 
and others who come to our great state to 


visibandilcannebontourremane tetean: Me IVCLCr 
your family has been in Utah for 
generations or only just arrived, . . . 
this history matters. It’s your his- 
tory now. If you live here, you are a 
Utahn and this is your history, this 
is your legacy. It is something to be 
proud of. We can’t forget that history 
because it guides us to our future.” 


—Governor Spencer W. Cox, at the dedication of the Pioneer Center, 
March 26, 2021. 
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This Is The Place Heritage Park, including its Pioneer 
Center, Heritage Village, and the Pioneer Children's Memorial, 
will grow in prominence as a destination for locals and travelers 
alike. It is one of forty-six state parks throughout Utah. 
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BY DENNIS LYMAN AND GLENN RAWSON 
History of the Saints 


he stories of the pioneers and the trail they trav- 
eled are sacred to millions today who link their 
names and heritage to the pioneers. In the early 
ie 2010s, officials of the Days of “47 celebration and 
This Is The Place Heritage Park met in Salt Lake 
City to discuss construction of a site honoring pioneer chil- 
r\ dren, especially those who died along the trail West. 


Out of those discussions came the Pioneer Children’s 
Memorial, consisting of seventeen massive stones, a recrea- 
tion of the pioneer trail, and forty-seven bronze statues rising 
to the east up the foothills of the Wasatch Range. 


The seventeen stones of the Pioneer Children’s Memo- 
rial stand up to ten feet tall and weigh as much as ten tons. 
Carved into the stones are the names 
Z = of more than six hundred children 

who died on the journey across the 
3 plains. Those children were under 
age eighteen, and the great major- 

ity were obediently following their 
fathers and mothers, who in turn 
obediently followed their leaders. 


Alla Herman Kramer 14 eto tantage Nr 
Mary Ann Elizabeth ant Hanes 


This monument is meant to honor them all, even those whose 
names and sacrifices may have been forgotten to history. For every 
child whose name is carved into those rocks, there were family 
and friends who grieved their loss and walked on to settle in 
these valleys of the Rocky Mountains. 


Ascending the hill to the east of the magnificent 
stones is a recreation of the pioneer trail that features 
people, places, and events significant to the history of the 
trail. The first statue one encounters up the winding path 
is of Bodil Mortensen, a small girl about nine years of age 
who left her native Denmark in early 1856, traveling in 
the care and trust of the Jens Nielson family. Bodil and the 
Nielsons crossed the plains in the Willie Handcart Company. 
On October 23, 1856, the company, starving and freezing in 
a Wyoming winter, made the ascent over Rocky Ridge. The 
trail climbed to an elevation above seven thousand feet. The 
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suffering and struggle of the haggard travelers begs description as they made a fifteen- 
mile journey in deep snow and cold, pulling handcarts, to their next camp at Rock 
Creek Hollow. Somewhere at the end of that terrible march, exposed to the raging ele- 
ments and suffering from exhaustion and starvation, Bodil, the tender young girl from 
Denmark, passed away. She was buried in a common grave with thirteen others. Her 
name is carved in the stone of the memorial. 

Moving east, the next feature on the pioneer trail is the river flowing 
down the hill, which represents the many rivers and streams the pioneers 

followed and forded. 


Ephraim K. Hanks 
Farther up the trail stands a memorial to Ephraim K. Hanks, who 
crossed the pioneer trail more than fifty times. 
When the Willie and Martin handcart companies were late on their 
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journey across the plains, Ephraim volunteered 
to find them and bring them in. As he jour- 
neyed to meet the emigrants, who had been 
stranded by blizzards and cold, he reached a 
place called Ice Springs Bench. Nearby, he saw a 
small herd of buffalo, which was unusual in that 
place at that time of the year. He brought one of 
them down and began to dress the animal. As 
Ephraim related: 

“T was impressed to do this, although I did 
not know why until a few hours later, but the 
thought occurred to my mind that the hand of 
the Lord was in it, as it was a rare thing to find 
buffalo herds around that place at this late part 
of the season. I skinned and dressed the cow; 
then cut up part of its meat in long strips and 
loaded my horses with it. . . . 1 reached the ill- 
fated train just as the emigrants were camping 
for the night. The sight that met my gaze as I 
entered their camp can never be erased from 
my memory. The sufferers, as they moved about 
slowly, shivering with cold, to prepare their 
scanty evening meal was enough to touch the 
stoutest heart. When they saw 


LP me coming, they hailed me with 
joy inexpressible, and when they 
further beheld the supply of fresh meat 
I brought into camp, their gratitude knew 
no bounds. Flocking around me, one would 
say, “Oh, please, give me a small piece of meat”; 
another would exclaim, “My poor children are 
starving, do give me a little” and children with 
tears in their eyes would call out, “Give me 
some, give me some.” 

After locating the Martin Company in 
their terrible condition, Ephraim stayed with 
them for the remainder of their journey into 
Salt Lake City, ministering to them and praying 
and struggling to keep them alive. Many of the 
emigrants considered him and others angels of 
mercy for their selfless service in the worst of 
conditions. 
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The next feature of the memorial is the remarkable 
recreation of Rocky Ridge, Wyoming. When the pioneers 
arrived near the last crossing of the Platte River in eastern 
Wyoming, they could see the mountains looming in the 
distance. From that point on the Platte, the trail began 
to climb steadily until it reached the Continental Divide 
near South Pass in central Wyoming. 

Before the pioneers came to the Divide, they encoun- 
tered a portion of the trail called Rocky Ridge, a barren, 
windswept ridge with rock ledges turned on end standing 
above seven thousand feet in elevation. Though many 
travelers crossed over the Ridge, for one company in trail 


history—the Willie Handcart Company—that obstacle 
proved a benchmark of hardship, struggle, and heroism. 
Winter snows had caught the emigrants hundreds of 
miles from shelter and safety, and though rescuers had 
come from Salt Lake City to help them, the rescuers were 
too few and the emigrants too many. The scarcity of wag- 
ons required the emigrants to pull their loaded handcarts 
through deep snow against biting cold wind. 


Joseph F. Smith and Thom 

The next place on the trail memorializes Joseph F. 
Smith and his loyal ox, Thom. Joseph was nine years old 
when he crossed the plains with his family in the Heber 
C. Kimball Wagon Company in 1848. Joseph’s mother, 


Mary, was determined to go West. It was with 
considerable difficulty, and asking no help, that 
she managed to outfit her large company and 
start the journey. Though he was only a boy, 
young Joseph took the responsibility of driving 
one of the ox teams. He later wrote: 

“My team leaders’ names were Thom and 
Joe... . Many times, while traveling sandy or 
rough roads, on long, thirsty drives, my oxen 


were lowing with the heat and fatigue. I would 


put my arms around Thom’s neck and cry bitter 
tears! That was all I could do. Thom was my fa- 
vorite and best and most willing and obedient 


122 


servant and friend. He was choice 


‘At last, when we reached the top of Emigration Canyon, overlooking Salt Lake, on that 


September day, 1860, the whole company stopped to look down through the valley. Some 
yelled and tossed their hats in the air. A shout of joy arose at the thought that our long trip 
was over, that we had at last reached Zion, the place of rest. We all gave thanks to God for 
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helping us safely over the plains and mountains to our destination.” 


—Mary Ann Stucki Hafen was six years of age, 1860 
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JOURNEY’S END 


As visitors reach the top of the trail of the 


Pioneer Children’s Memorial, they are met with two 
stunning sights. The first is a view of the Salt Lake 
Valley from virtually the same point where many 

of the first emigrant companies would have seen it 

as they came out of Emigration Canyon. The vista 
rep-resented the end of a journey that had sometimes 
taken years and a new home and new beginning. 

The second sight that meets the eye is of a hand- 
cart family kneeling in prayer of thanksgiving. 

The display fully captures and conveys the grati- 
tude that many individuals and families felt upon 
their safe arrival in this Valley. 

Learning about the past can make people better 
in the present: kinder, more appreciative, wiser. This 
Is the Place Heritage Park and its Pioneer Children’s 
Memorial exist to teach guests about the past—to en- 
sure that the principles and examples of the pioneers 
and pioneer children will not be forgotten. 


1 Ted Gibbons, “When the Martin Handcart Company Was Filled 
with Joy Inexpressible”; latterdaysaintmag.com 


2 Susan Arrington Madsen, Joseph F. Smith, (Reminiscences),’ 
| Walked to Zion (Salt Lake City: Deseret Book Company, 1994), 
36-37. 


3 Mary Ann Hafen, Recollections ofa Handcart Pioneer of 1860 
(1938), 21-26; Pioneer Database, history.churchofjesuschrist.org 


Adapted from Dennis Lyman and Glenn Rawson, 
Remembering— The Children of the Pioneer Trail, 
History of the Saints; published by This Is The Place 
Foundation (2021). 
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UTAH CENTENNIAL 


LEGACY PROJECT 


——— Ils h The Place Heritige Fark. —— 


BY STEPHEN M. STUDDERT 


y great-great-great-grand- just five days after word came from President 


father, Amos B. Fuller 
(1810-1853), was a Nauvoo 
blacksmith, an early mis- 


Young that the Fuller family was to continue 
to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake with the 
next company to leave lowa—Amos died 


sionary of The Church of Jesus suddenly of typhoid fever. He was not yet forty- 


Christ of Latter-day Saints, and a colonel in the three years old; he never realized his dream 


Nauvoo Legion. In the early spring of 1847, of living in the American West free from 


President Brigham Young issued a unique religious persecution. 


My great-great-great grandmother, 
Esther Smith Fuller, was a daughter of 


mission call to Amos, asking him and his 
wife Esther and their young family to remain 


in Iowa to assist subsequent Latter-day Saint Asael Smith Jr. and Elizabeth Schellinger and a 
immigrants on their way West. This the Fullers did cousin of the Prophet Joseph. Following her husband 
faithfully for six grueling years, and in March 1853— Amos death, Esther worked and saved for three 
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years to buy a team and wagon and supplies 

that would take her and her children to Utah. 
Between 1833 and 1853, she had buried two of 
her nine children and her husband. She arrived 
in the Great Salt Lake Valley in August 1856, and 
just two months later, this courageous but small 


and frail woman died from exhaustion. Her seven 
orphaned children were left in the care of her 
oldest brother Elias Smith and his wife Lucy. 

A descendant of one of Amos and Esther’s 
children, I know well these lives of devotion, 
courage, and tragedy. But Amos and Esther are 
only two of tens of thousands of nineteenth- 
century pioneers, each of whom has a unique and 
important story. It is nevertheless true that each 
pioneer is also bound to other pioneers in the dif- 
ficult, harrowing, and heroic quality of their lives. 

These crucial shared elements arguably 


THIS IS THE RIGHT PLACE, BY JON MCNAUGHTON 


constitute the heart of the nineteenth-century 
pioneer experience, and I believe that nowhere 
are they more reverently preserved or more 
powerfully represented than at This Is The Place 
Heritage Park. 


“This Is the Right Place” 

One hundred seventy-four years ago, on 
July 24, 1847, Brigham Young’s advance wagon 
stopped briefly at the mouth of what was later 
named Emigration Canyon as Brigham and those 
valiant yet weary pioneers with him looked down 
on the valley below. After a moment Brigham 
uttered simple words that soon would become 
famous: “This is the right place. Drive on.” In 
the wagons that followed his were one hundred 
forty-three men, three women, and two children 
who had ventured from eastern Nebraska across 


spreading plains and over the Rocky Mountains into 
what many of the first pioneers initially must have seen 

as a dry and inhospitable wilderness. Yet, even for these, 
Brigham’s words provided comfort and assurance: this 
was the place God had prepared for the Saints, and he 
would help them make the desert bloom. 

It is believed that Brigham spoke his now-famous 
words within a few hundred yards of the This Is The Place 
Monument, although the precise location is unknown. 
Over time, in fact, there have been several markers of 


the “place” of Brigham’s quiet declaration. An original 


THIS 1S THE 

STHE FLEE 

BRIGHAM rDaee 
WLY 24 iGay 


wooden marker erected in 1917 by B. H. Roberts and a 
group of Boy Scouts has been lost to history. On July 25, 
1921, then-president of the Church of Jesus Christ, Heber 
J. Grant, dedicated a more enduring marker—a ten- 
foot-tall white obelisk—with an estimated two thousand 
people looking on. 

As state and Church leaders in Utah contemplated 
celebrating the 1947 centennial of the arrival of the first 
European American pioneers 
in the Salt Lake Valley, a 
commission was appointed 
by Governor Herbert B. Maw, 
who named George Albert 
Smith as its chairman. One 
of the primary responsibili- 
ties of the commission was 
to arrange for the creation 
of an appropriate centenary 
monument honoring all of 
Utah’s early pioneers. As 
conceived by its sculptor, 
Mahonri Young (a grand- 
son of Brigham Young), the 
This Is The Place Monument 
honored all who contributed 
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to Utah's founding and identity: its Indigenous peoples, 
including Washakie, a generous friend of early white 


settlers; its early European explorers, including Catho- 
lic Fathers Escalante and Dominguez; its trappers and 
traders and mountain men; and its thousands of Latter- 
day Saint immigrants, beginning with the three men 

in the first wagon company’s advance wagon, Brigham 
Young, Heber C. Kimball, and Wilford Woodruff. 

At the 1947 unveiling, George Albert Smith 
dedicated the monument, and his coun- 
selor, David O. McKay, declared the 
grand sculpture to be “one of the 


great monuments of the world” The 
monument was “refreshed”—to use 
Gordon B. Hinckley’s term—in prepara- 
tion for sesquicentennial celebrations of Utah’s 

1847 settlement. After measures had been taken to 


stabilize the monument’s foundation and renew its sur- 
faces, it was rededicated in 1997 by President Hinckley 
and Governor Michael O. Leavitt. 


HISTORICAL PHOTOS FROM 
UTAH STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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Utah Statehood Centennial 
wea 


Pioneer Sesquicentennial 


1996-1997 


n anticipation of the one hundredth an- 

niversary of Utah’s statehood, the Utah 

State Legislature created the Utah State- 
hood Centennial Commission to plan and carry 


out appropriate centennial commemorations 
and celebrations across the state. In addition to 
ensuring that each Utah community found ways 
to honor its own founding and to commemorate 
the centenary of Utah statehood, the com- 
mission encouraged and sponsored historical 
research projects, oversaw state ceremonies and 
celebrations, and selected winners of the Utah 
Centennial Farm competition, which honored 
select farms and ranches held by individual 
Utah families for at least a century. 

A primary obligation of the commission 
was to designate a “lasting legacy project”—a 
project that would communicate the rich story of 
Utah's founding, that would effectively preserve 
Utah's past while inspiring its future, that would 
contextualize Utah’s national significance, and 
that would be brought to fruition without public 
funding. After carefully considering factors of 
location and historical significance, and with the 
endorsement of Governors Grant Bangerter and 
Michael Leavitt, the commission selected what 
was then known as Pioneer Trails State Park—the 
rather small and tattered home of the This Is 
The Place Monument—as the Utah Centennial 


Legacy Project. 

With the support of the Utah State Legisla- Resources, and the Utah Division of State His- 
ture, the Board of Utah State Parks and Rec- tory, the park surrounding the monument was of- 
reation, the Utah Department of Community ficially renamed This Is The Place Heritage Park. 
Development, the Utah Department of Natural Management of the park was transferred from 
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the state to a non-profit foundation, and the park itself 
was assigned free-access status in perpetuity. 

During planning stages, it was determined that 
the greatly expanded and beautified This Is The Place 
Heritage Park would host three important events: the 
official commemoration of Utah’s statehood centennial 
in 1996, the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the 1947 
dedication of the This Is The Place Monument, and the 
endpoint ceremonies of the sesquicentennial reenact- 
ment of the 1847 overland exodus of Latter-day Saints 
from Winter Quarters, Nebraska, to the Salt Lake Valley. 

Core elements of the park were completed and all 
three events unfolded as planners hoped. But the last 
event was especially successful, receiving worldwide 
media coverage. The arrival at the park (on July 22, 1997) 
of ox-drawn wagons driven by tired, dusty travelers drew 
an enormous crowd of approximately 50,000. As Presi- 
dent Gordon B. Hinckley said at the emotional arrival 
of the reenactment wagon train, “You have brought to 
the attention of millions upon millions of people across 
the world the story of the unparalleled migration of our 
people from Nauvoo, and from Liverpool and beyond, to 
this valley in the mountains.” 

From the beginning, it was intended that This Is The 
Place Heritage Park would effectively communicate Utah's 
pioneer story and honor efforts of all nineteenth-century 
Utah pioneers to build homes, dig canals, establish farms, 
develop industries, and establish self-sustaining and 
enduring communities in a barren desert. It was intended 
that the park memorialize pioneer hardships and tragedy 
while celebrating the raw courage and determination that 
triumphed over an unforgiving natural world of cruel 
winters and killing frosts, insect infestations, flooding and 
drought, and limited water. Finally, it was intended that 
the park reverence pioneer spirituality and faith that, for 
the most part, withstood bitterness, anger, and vengeance 
and transcended temptations of worldliness and fashion 
or the pull of California gold fields. In short, it was in- 
tended that This Is The Place Heritage Park would enable 
guests to sincerely appreciate Utah's pioneer heritage and 
to relive early pioneer life. [i 
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CENTER PYLON - 
Left to Right: Heber C. Kimball, 
Brigham Young, Wilford Woodruff 


NORTH PYLON = “In the 1820s trap- 
pers and traders came to the American West 

to capitalize on the market for beaver pelts. 
These men, represented on the north column, 
were the first white men to see many of the 
mountains, rivers, lakes, and valleys of the 
West. William Ashley of the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company is the figure sitting astride the horse.’ 


—Tricia Smith-Mansfield, “This Is The Place Monu- { V s 


ment,’ Utah History Encyclopedia ——— ee fia 
aS Be Pe ee eee nd eee 


THE VANGUARD WAGON TRAIN onthe north side represents the main group 
that entered the Valley on July 22. Willard Richards (on the second horse) led this train of sixty 
wagons into the Valley. On the south side, the REAR WAGON TRAIN depicts the last 
remaining fifteen wagons that entered the Valley on July 24, 1847. 


WEST FACE — Orson Pratt and Erastus 
Snow were the first to enter the Salt Lake 
Valley on July 21, 1847. As they saw the 
valley, they shouted “Hosanna!” 


JTH PYLON = “The figures on 
the south pedestal depict Spanish explorers 
who came into the area in 1776. The Domin- 
guez-Escalante expedition came as far north 
as Utah Valley in an attempt to find a practical 
overland route to Monterey, California. Their 
account provided the first written description 
of the Intermountain region.” 

—Tricia Smith-Mansfield, “This Is The Place Monu- 
ment,’ Utah History Encyclopedia 


Brigham Young, who had been seriously ill with mountain fever, is sitting up in the carriage; Wilford » 
Woodruff is driving; Heber C. Kimball and Lorenzo Dow Young are walking beside the carriage. The women 
are Clarissa Decker Young (wife of Brigham Young), Ellen Saunders Kimball (wife of Heber C. Kimball), and 
Harriet Page Wheeler Decker Young (wife of Lorenzo Dow Young). The boys are Lorenzo Sobieski Young 
(son of Lorenzo Dow Young by his wife Persis Goodall) and Isaac Perry Decker (son of Harriet Decker). 


In 1846, the Donner-Reed Party left the Oregon 
Trail near Fort Bridger, Wyoming, in search of a 
shortcut to California through the Wasatch Moun- 
tains. The plaque on the monument memorializes 
the arduous task of cutting a new trail to the Salt 
Lake Valley. Brigham Young's wagon company 
used this route the following year. 


T was the 
first white man to explore 
the area where Salt Lake City 
now stands. Provo City is 
named after him. 


of the Eastern Band of 
Shoshones was a wise and 
able leader and a friend 
to Brigham Young and his 
people. 


SDEN was leader of 
the Hudson Bay Fur Com- 
pany. Ogden City is named 
after him. 


SIDES OF MONUMENT - Onthe morning 
of July 22, a party of nine horsemen rode into the valley 
for the purpose of locating a place to plant crops. Left 
(north side of monument): Orson Pratt, Orrin Porter 
Rockwell, Joseph Matthews, Erastus Snow. Right (south 
side of monument): John Brown, Jesse C. Little, George 
A. Smith, an unidentified pioneer, and John Pack. 


= BON explored 
the northern regions of the Great Basin from 1832 
to1835 as part of a military reconnaissance mission. 
Prehistoric Lake Bonneville is named after him. 


_ Jesuit missionary, 
met the Latter-day Saint 
pioneers at Winter Quarters 
in present day Nebraska 
where he gave them a 
favorable report on the Salt 
Lake Valley. 


a) = 
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ONT published the first 
scientific documentation of 
the Great Salt Lake and the 
Salt Lake Valley. Latter-day 
Saint leaders used his maps 
and writings in preparation 
for the journey west. 
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BY ALEX STROMBERG 


ast of Salt Lake City, Utah, on a hillside near the 

mouth of Emigration Canyon, is a secluded village 

made up of homes and structures from a different 

time, standing as a memorial to the pioneer set- 

tlers of the Great Basin and surrounding regions. 

This village may seem out of place to visitors as it 
overlooks a bustling, growing city with an international airport, 
a renowned university, and a thriving economy. But to those 
familiar with the history of Utah and the intermountain West, 
this out-of-the-way village is a fitting monument to the area's 
rich pioneer past. 

The village is part of This Is The Place Heritage Park, a 
450-acre state park uniquely operated by a private, non-profit 
foundation. Today the park includes more than sixty original 
and replica pioneer-era structures from throughout Utah. 
Visitors experience a variety of opportunities to interact with 
nineteenth-century history, guided by knowledgeable staff, 
docents, and historical interpreters. 

A few bold thinkers began to envision a living history 
park here as early as the 1947 dedication of This Is The Place 
Monument. This imposing monument to the pioneers, explor- 
ers, settlers, and Indigenous peoples of the Intermountain 
West was the third to be situated on that high ground. But the 


village didn't begin to take shape until the 1970s, after years of 
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research, organizing efforts, and pioneer-like 
hard work. “Old Deseret Village,’ one of sev- 
eral names given to the park over the years, 
began to assert itself as a symbolic fourth pio- 
neer monument when developers relocated 
two historic pioneer homes to the park. 


The First Historic 
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Homes 


The early Utah pioneers didnt settle in the 
area where the Heritage Village now stands, 
preferring the level land and available water of 
the valley floor. But the creation of a represen- 
tative village on the Heritage Park site, made 
up of both original and replica homes, was a 
compelling prospect to community leaders 
and state officials. The biggest challenge to 
creating a historic village out of nothing, aside 
from securing enough land for immediate and 
future use as a state park, lay in acquiring suit- 
able homes and structures that fit the historical 
period from roughly 1850 to 1869. At the same 
time that the Utah State Parks and Recreation 
Commission was purchasing property for the 
village near This Is The Place Monument, a 
search was also underway to find appropriate 
pioneer-era homes and buildings that could be 
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relocated to the new “living history” village.’ 

Between 1970 and 1980, the commission 
identified two especially significant original 
pioneer homes and acquired them to start 
the new village. These were the Mary Fielding 
Smith Home and Brigham Young’s Forest 
Farmhouse. Many other structures would 
follow, but these first two have become the 
crown jewels of the collection. 


The Home of a Pioneer Matriarch 


Mary Fielding Smith was the widow of 
Hyrum Smith, a brother of Joseph Smith Jr., 
the founder and first leader of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints. After a violent 
mob killed the two brothers in 
Illinois in 1844, Mary was left 
alone to care for her two young 
children and the four surviving 
children from her husband's first marriage. 
When she and her family crossed the plains 
to the Salt Lake Valley in 1848, she showed 
singular grit and determination still admired 
by her descendants and students of Latter- 
day Saint history. 
After arriving in the valley and endur- 
ing a cold winter, Mary “moved six miles 


southeast of the settlement into the Mill Creek 
area.” Here she built a modest adobe home where, 


with access to natural springs and land to farm, 
“she raised horses, oxen, cows, sheep, pigs, and 
chickens: Sadly, Mary lived only a brief four years 
in the valley before falling ill and passing away in 
September, 1852. 

In 1865, a man named Jens Hansen bought the 
farm and home and raised his family there. After 
his death, his son-in-law Hyrum Jensen purchased 
the home and farm, and the property remained in 
the Jensen family’s possession until 1971. During 
the 1920s, the owners enclosed the home to protect 
it from the elements. A drinking fountain was 
erected “as a memorial to the pioneer mother of 
Utah,’ paid for by the Primary children of the local 
Latter-day Saint stake.* 

In 1971, the Jensen family gifted the home 
back to the Smith family, who in turn “thought the 
best way to preserve the structure and its history 
would be to donate the home to the Utah State 
Division of Parks and Recreation for relocation 
at Pioneer Trail State Park.” ° The Mary Fielding 
Smith home was moved on March 16, 1972, the 
first pioneer home relocated to the village. Mil- 
lions of visitors have since admired this humble 
structure in its peaceful lilac-surrounded setting, a 
touching memorial to an iconic pioneer woman. 


The Brigham Young Forest Farmhouse 


Immediately upon arrival in 
the Salt Lake Valley, the Latter- 
day Saint pioneers began planting 
crops and laying out the plat of 

the new city that would first be 

called Great Salt Lake City, and then 
after 1868, simply Salt Lake City. Leaders set aside 
two plots for church-owned farms to prepare for 
the thousands of immigrants who would arrive 
over the following two decades. The eastern farm, 
originally known as the Church Farm, was located 
in today’s Sugar House area. It became Brigham 
Young’s experimental farm and showplace known 
as the Forest Farm.° It encompassed eight hundred 
acres between 300 East and 1500 East, and from 
2100 South to 2700 South streets. 

It was an experimental farm in every sense of 
the word, for it was here that the pioneers tested 
many fruit trees and field crops to learn what 
would grow in the unfamiliar desert climate. In 
addition to its agricultural focus, the farm also 
included a dairy operation and a silk-manufac- 
turing enterprise. Settlers used an adobe pit on 
the property to make bricks for building modest 
homes, given the scarcity of timber. Although 
some experiments were unsuccessful, the knowl- 
edge gained from the Forest Farm's projects proved 
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invaluable to new settlers in the Great Basin 
region and the American West.’ 

The farm was named in 1862 when an 
impressive Victorian-style farmhouse was 
completed on the property; known as the 
Forest Farmhouse, the building served as 
the farm’s management and hosting center. 
Surrounded by a “forest” of mulberry, locust, 
and walnut trees, this beautiful gothic revival 
farmhouse with its wide veranda was one of 
the first balloon-framed homes in the val- 
ley. The reddish-pink stucco exterior was 
reminiscent of the red rocks of southern 
Utah, and its unique floorplan reflected 
the complexities and versatile nature of 
running a large experimental farm. 

By 1869, the Farm reached its peak 
of agricultural production and community 
activity. Although Brigham himself appar- 
ently never lived there, Forest Farmhouse 
was a popular site for church, civic, and 
family activities.* Brigham Young's daughter 
Susa Young Gates remembered that the new 
farmhouse “was the scene also of occasional 
summer and winter festivities of the most 
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generous scale. For a number of years the 
New Year's day was celebrated by President 
Young and his numerous family with a few 

of his closest associates in all-night parties at 
the farm house. ... The farm house served an 
even greater purpose than the special one for 
which it was designed, for it embodied the re- 
alizations of a domestic ideal which carried its 
message, through example, into every hamlet 
and home in the Church.” 


a When Brigham Young died in 


1877, the farm and house went 
\ to Brigham Young Jr., the 
pioneer leader's oldest surviving 
son. He cared for the property 
until 1886 when he traded it for 
a home in Farmington, Utah.'° A few 
months later, John W. Young, Brigham Jr's 
younger brother, purchased the farm, hoping 
to remodel the house and maintain a por- 
tion of the farm. Unfortunately, insufficient 
finances forced John to sell the farm in 1889.1! 
The farmhouse was acquired in 1890 by 
George M. Cannon, who lived in the home 
with his large family for several years. His son, 


BRIGHAM YOUNG'S FOREST DALE FARMHOUSE, BY AL ROUNDS 


Clarence, later took ownership and made extensive 
renovations to the structure.” 
Over the following three decades, 


the farmhouse served a variety 

of functions as a residence, town 
hall, meetinghouse, polling place, 
and shelter for families who were 
struggling or destitute.« 


In 1923, the home was partially torn down and 
remodeled. The southern portion of the home 
was entirely removed along with the veranda, 
and a buff-colored stucco replaced the original 
pinkish-red.’° After the remodel, the farmhouse 
was little different from the homes surrounding it 
in a growing residential neighborhood on Ashton 
Avenue (2335 South). 

Perhaps the home would have been lost to 
time and memory if it weren't for Frank and 
Gwen Wilcox, the couple who purchased the 
home in 1954.'° Gwen Wilcox was involved in 
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restoring and decorating 
several historic homes and 
served as curator of the 
Beehive House, Brigham 
Young’s primary residence in 
Salt Lake City. The Wilcoxes 
gradually restored the home, 
adding furnishings that “with 
a few exceptions .. . [were] 
authentic to the period of 
Brigham Young,””” 

In 1969, the 
Wilcoxes “proposed 
giving their equity in 
the house to the L.D.S. 
Church providing it 
would be restored” 
The Church agreed 
to the proposal and on April 2, 1970, the restored 
Brigham Young Forest Farmhouse, complete with 
a veranda and reddish-pink exterior, was dedicated 
and opened to the public. The Church managed 
the home for four years, offering tours for local and 
out-of-state visitors.!® 


Brigham Young Forest 
Farmhouse originally located 
at 732 Ashton Avenue 


s plans for Pioneer Trail State Park 
became more solidified, The Church 
f Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and 
the Utah Division of Parks and Recreation 
decided in 1974 to make a mutually benefi- 
cial trade. The Church would receive “the 
Brigham Young Home in St. George and the 
Jacob Hamblin Home in nearby Santa Clara 
in exchange for the Brigham Young Forest 
Dale Home [Forest Farmhouse].””? When 
the trade was finalized, plans were made for 
the difficult task of moving the farmhouse 
to the “proposed new Pioneer Village?”° 
Relocating any historic building is 

rarely easy, but moving the farmhouse 
proved to be especially complex due to its 
enormous size. Planners wanted to move 
the home in as few pieces as possible. In- 
credibly, this was accomplished by dividing 
the two-story house horizontally. Workers 
first lifted the home from its foundation 
using hydraulic jacks and supported the 
structure with railroad ties. They next used 
cranes to hoist the building onto a huge 
flatbed trailer. The upstairs and roof por- 
tion was cut off at the gables, supported by 
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steel girders, and removed from the home's 
main level. The roof section was driven to 
the Pioneer Trail State Park first, followed 
the next day by the lower level of the house. 
The home was then reassembled on its new 
foundation. 

In an interview with the Salt Lake Tribune, 
park development director Vincent Foley 
described the challenge of moving the home: 


“Tt was just too large and too 
wide for us to do anything 
else with it. We had to cut 
the top off so we could 
move it along city streets. 
Otherwise, itwouldn't have 
fit under the wiring.” 


The Tribune article continues: “Removing 
the top half of the house is only one of [the] 
steps involved. Workmen have been prepar- 
ing the house for its move for the last couple 
of months.” Director Foley added, “It’s a hor- 
rendous job. The house, which is sixty feet 
wide, is wider than most streets. . .. Because 
of its size, traffic will have to be closed off?! 

With the re-assembly and July 1975 
opening of Brigham Young's Forest Farm 
House, the new Pioneer Trail State Park be- 
gan to take shape. The Farm House and the 
Mary Fielding Smith home were soon joined 
by a livery stable, a public works building, 
and two additional pioneer homes. The goal 
of the park to create a complete pioneer 
village has since been accomplished with 
approximately sixty homes and structures on 
the present site.” 
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Roof goes 
first to 
new home 


Traffic stopped today for the roof of 
Brigham Young’s farmhouse as it was 
moved through Salt Lake City to a new 
site. 

The roof was taken to Pioneer Trail 
State Park near the “This is the Place 
Monument.” The rest of the house is to 
follow Wednesday. According to contrac- 
tor Robert E. Wells, the house should be 
reassembled Friday. 


About 50 persons gathered Monday 
afternoon at 732 Ashton Ave. to watch the 
roof being raised from the house and 
lowered onto two trailers. The jokes were 
hard to resist as two cranes lifted their 
46-ton burden. 


“Back in Brigham Young’s time I 
guess they thought the kids would make 
enough noise to raise the roof, but he 
never actually got to see it happen.” 

The house-moving began at 9 this 
morning. The roof was taken north on 7th 
East to 4th South, then east to 13th East, 
south to 8th South, east to Sunnyside 
Avenue, and on to the monument. 


Wells said it might take two days to 


move the lower part of the house to the F ‘ fe eee News photo by 0, Wallace Kasteler 
park. Raising the roof of Brigham Young's farmhouse is no easy task, but two cranes do the job in fine fashion, 


A portion of history goes east on 4th | 160-ton Brigham Young Forest Farm Ashton Ave. (2335. South) to Pioneer 
South nearing 10th East. This is the House, on a trip Wednesday from 732 Trails State Park in Emigration Canyon. 


Forest Farm House 


Rides to Park Site 


Moving a house that weighs 160 tons and is wider than 
most city streets is no easy task. 


But that’s exactly the job completed Wednesday as 
workmen moved the Brigham Young Forest Farm House 
from 732 Ashton Ave. (2335 South) to its new home at the 
Pioneer Trails State Park. 


Intersections had to be closed and traffic blocked as 
the bottom of the pink house. built in 1860. traveled up 7th 
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The Legacy of 


) Old Deseret Village 


Over the following forty-plus years, the 
number of visitors to the park has steadily 
increased. Known at first as “Old Deseret;’ 
Heritage Village now welcomes more than 
350,000 guests annually, offering hands-on 
experiences that are both fun and education- 
al. With the magnificent new Pioneer Center 
welcoming guests and visitors from through- 
out the world, Heritage Village will continue 
to stand as the “fourth monument” to the 
sacrifices, hard work, and cherished values of 
the Utah’s pioneers and founders. & 
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entral to the Centennial Legacy 
Project was the ambitious plan to sig- 
nificantly augment the small pioneer 
village that had existed near the This 
Is The Place Monument since the 
1960s. Plans were made to move select 
historic buildings to the park (such as the Manti 
ZCMI Store) or to construct at the park replicas of 
representative historic buildings from throughout 
the Utah Territory. For the most part, 
private donations rather than public 
funds would finance the additions to 
the village and other park facilities, 
together with the beautification and 
maintenance of the park surrounding 
them. Following are brief descriptions 
of some of the more than fifty structures 
and other attractions comprising the park’s 
Heritage Village; many have been added 
since 2000. 
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5 HEBER C. KIMBALL HOME @ OTTINGER-LITTLE HALL (FIREHOUSE) 


A sprawling and beautiful two-story frame build- A stately two-story red-brick structure. The original 
ing; the original was built on a ten-acre lot near was built in 1900 by Salt Lake City’s first fire 
Temple Square and was surrounded by a chief, George Ottinger, as a social hall for the 
nine-foot rock wall. Kimball was a prominent members of the Veteran Volunteer Firemen’s 
‘ early leader of The Church of Jesus Christ of Association. The replica is named for both 
Latter-day Saints and counselor to President Ottinger and Jesse Little, Ottinger’s successor 
Brigham Young. The replica was dedicated by as fire chief. Both men were prominent ecclesi- 
President Thomas S. Monson. astical and civic leaders in the early Utah Territory. 
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THE JOHN PACK HOME 
An attractive single-level brick structure that may 
appear more like a small office building than a 
residence. John Pack arrived with Brigham 
Young in the vanguard company, and 
Young later directed Pack to design his 
home (measuring thirty by sixty feet) 
so that parts of it could be used for social 
functions. The University of Deseret (later the 
University of Utah) was founded in the original 
Pack home, and the first classes were taught there. 
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WILLIAM ATKIN HOME 
A replica of the stately two-story stone-and-mortar 


structure built in 1877 on a 160-acre farm in the 
single-family “town” of Atkinville, Utah, eight 
miles south of St. George. William Atkin was a 


prominent early settler and leader in the St. ‘i THE SUGAR HOUSE 
George area, and many of his descendants still SUGAR FACTORY 
live there. Wilford Woodruff found sanctu- A replica of the 1855 sugar factory in Salt 
ary in this home during his exile, and the park Lake’s Sugar House neighborhood. The 
replica contains a Wilford Woodruff room with structure serves as a gift shop within the 
representative historic artifacts. Much of the origi- village and memorializes Utah's early sugar 
nal home was destroyed when the Virgin River beet industry. It was financed by the Utah 
flooded in 1906; the replica was dedicated by Elder Statehood Centennial Commission and the 
Jeffrey R. Holland, a native son of St. George. Utah Division of Parks—the only village 


structure to have received public funding. 


THE RELIEF SOCIETY HALL 

A red-brick building with white frame 
trim and apparently modeled on the 
traditional one-room country school- 
house. More precisely, the building is a 
replica of pioneer-era Relief Society halls 
constructed throughout the Intermoun- 
tain West and most closely resembles the 
Relief Society Building (now a commu- 
nity hall) still standing in Elba, Idaho. 


PINE VALLEY CHAPEL 
An inspiring white frame-and-log structure modeled on 
traditional New England chapels. The original was 
constructed in 1868 in picturesque Pine Valley, 
Washington County, by Ebenezer Bryce, a Scottish 
immigrant and trained shipbuilder. It is said that 


the attic of the original chapel is essentially a ship 
hull turned upside down. The original Pine Valley Cha- 
pel is one of the oldest continuously used meetinghouses 
owned by The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


FAIRBANKS HOME 
John Boylston and Sarah H. Van Wagoner Fairbanks settled 
in Payson when this home was completed in the mid-1850s. 
This unusually large house with its ornamental detailing 
indicates the upper-middle-class status achieved by the Fair- 
banks family. The upper bedroom on the south side, with its 
own fireplace, was called “Brigham Young’s Room” because 
he used the Fairbanks home as a headquarters while staying 
in Payson on his way to southern communities. It was dis- 
mantled and relocated to the park in 1981. 
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ORSON PRATT OBSERVATORY 5 
A modest brick-and-stone structure. The 
original was built by George W. Dean, an 
assistant director of the US Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, in 1869. The build- 
ing was intended as an observatory for 


meridian line placement; it was named 
for Orson Pratt who, in addition to ecclesiastical 
importance, was the scientist and surveyor who cre- 
ated and helped lay out Salt Lake City street grids in 
1847. The original building stood for over a century 
on Temple Square; it contained astronomical and 
other equipment and, for several decades during the 
latter 1800s, was used to calibrate local time. 


HUNTSMAN HOTEL 30) 
A replica of the original in Fillmore, Utah—the 
territorial capitol. Built by Gabriel and Eunice 
Huntsman, the original featured twenty-four 
guest rooms, each with a private porch or 
balcony, together with an elaborate din- 

ing room and barbershop. The hotel was 
among the most luxurious in Utah and was 

a frequent way-stop for President Brigham 
Young. While the replica has fewer rooms 

and is smaller than the original, its luxurious 
qualities remain intact. 
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DESERET HOSPITAL 
A two-story whitewashed adobe brick 


SMOOT HALL AT BRIGHAM 
YOUNG ACADEMY 


©; 


building. Because the territory had An imposing red-brick structure. 
inferior medical care, Brigham Young Brigham Young Academy (later Brigham 
sent women to eastern universities dur- Young University) originated in 1875 
ing the 1870s to earn medical degrees. with twenty-nine students who at- 

The original of the hospital was estab- tended classes in rooms of a Provo 
lished in 1882; it was moved in 1884 store owned by Jesse William Lewis. 

to a larger building previously used by Refurbished and rechristened Lewis 

the University of Deseret. Refurbished, Hall, the Academy grew to seventy stu- 
the newly christened Deseret Hospital dents in 1876. When Lewis Hall was 
featured fifty beds; it operated under the destroyed by fire in 1884, Abraham —— 
direction of the general Relief Society O. Smoot, president of the academy's 
presidency and board. The replica is board of trustees, financed a replace- 

of the 1884 building and houses Utah's ment building. Smoot Hall is actually a 
largest permanent quilt collection. replica of the original Lewis Hall. 


bank” and the first “Mormon bank” in Utah—which stood on the 
corner of 100 South and Main Street in Salt Lake City. Founded in 1868 
by William H. Hooper and Horace S. Eldredge, it 


-— oO HOOPER AND ELDREDGE BANK 
) ’ A replica of the first branch of the Bank of Deseret—the first “state 
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THE CEDAR CITY 
TITHING OFFICE 


A replica of the 1857 stone building 
built by Elias Morris, a skilled stone 
mason. This was the first of several 


important stone buildings in Cedar 
City. Surrounded by an extensive 


“tithing yard,’ the local tithing office 
was an important part of every Latter-day 
Saint community. But the Cedar City office 
was a particularly striking structure. 
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THE MANTI FORT GRIST MILL 42) 
A replica of the mill built in 1850 on City Creek at the mouth 
of Manti’s City Creek Canyon. The original building was con- 
structed of stone taken from the quarry that supplied stone 
for the Manti Temple; the stone of the Heritage Village replica 
also comes from that same quarry. The original mill burned 
down in 1853; its grindstones and metal workings were sal- 
vaged, and the mill was rebuilt inside the city’s fort in 1854. 
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THE JEWKES-DRAPER HOME 
English immigrant Samuel Jewkes operated a sawmill 


and a gristmill in Fountain Green, Utah. His 
middle-class home was built in 1860 using heavy 
pine timbers connected with mortise-and-tenon 
joints and wooden pegs. He insulated the interior 


walls by laying adobe bricks between the rough 
timbers and applying lime plaster and whitewash 
directly to the exposed adobe surfaces. The exterior was 
clapboard. In 1879, Jewkes sold the home to Henry Draper. 
The home was relocated to the park in 1980. 
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THE SAVAGE LIVERY STABLE 
A handsome frame structure, the 
Savage Livery exemplifies Utah's early 
livery stables—the expansive buildings 
next to hotels or inns that accommo- 
dated wagons and teams belonging to 
guests. Most liveries also rented horses 
and wagons or carriages to guests who 
didn't have their own. This replica was 
built using pegged timber framing, 


which was typical of larger structures 
maa ___ built during the 1850s. HERITAGE VILLAGE 

Includes several original pioneer cabins that 
have been relocated to the park and restored to 
their nineteenth-century status. Two examples 


T 


are the Levi Roberts Cabin, originally built 

in Kaysville, Utah, in 1865, and the Richard 
and Mary Goble Pay Cabin, originally built 

in Leamington, Utah, in 1880. Some interest- 
ing facts: Levi Roberts was a bodyguard of the 
Prophet Joseph in Nauvoo, and his cabin was 
so well built—using dovetail joints—that it 
required no dismantling before it was moved. 
Mary Goble and Richard Pay were both young 
members of the 1856 Hunt wagon train that 
accompanied the Willie and Martin Handcart 
Companies. They later fell in love and were 
married, settling first in Nephi and then Leam- 
ington. They were the grandparents of Marjorie 
Pay Hinckley, wife of President Gordon B. 
Hinckley—who dedicated the Pay Cabin fol- 
lowing its restoration. 


—_____@) THE HEBER EAST WARD SCHOOL 


A replica of the attractive red sandstone structure 
= built in Heber City, Utah, in 1865. The sandstone 
= came from the mountains east of Heber, and the 


building itself was used for school classes and church 
meetings. This school and others like it throughout 
Latter-day Saint settlements underscore the priority 
assigned by nineteenth-century 
pioneers to their children’s educa- 
tion. The Heber School replica 


was also constructed of red sand- 
stone from Heber City quarries. 
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EXISTING HISTORIC STRUCTURES = 
at the park were repaired and refurbished. 
These included the Brigham Young Forest 
Farmhouse, a stylish stucco “farmhouse” 
built in 1863 as a showplace for dignitaries 
and guests (Brigham himself never lived 
there), and the Mary Fielding Smith Home, 
the adobe block home built by Mary, her 
stepson John, her son Joseph F, and hired 
hands. Both homes were originals that had 
been moved to the park previously. The 
Forest Farmhouse was fully renovated; 
the Smith home was fully restored 
and was repositioned away from 
Heritage Village to reflect Mary 
Smith’s decision to live on a farm 

in the Millcreek area southeast of Salt 
Lake City rather than to occupy a city lot. 


THE NATIONAL PONY EXPRESS @—_ > 


MONUMENT 
Sculpted by Avard Fairbanks for the pioneer 


centennial in 1947 but never cast. Fifty years later 
Fairbanks’ sons arranged for the sculpture to be 
cast in bronze; they donated it to the park in 1997 
and financed its permanent placement there. 
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(49) PIONEER CEMETERY 

Utah's first cemetery, originating in 1847, had been 
previously relocated to the park as Pioneer Cemetery. 
During the mid-1990s it was relandscaped and un- 


marked graves were provided markers. It was rededi- 
cated in 1997 by Elder M. Russell Ballard. 


@ EAGLE GaTE 

The park also includes a 
replica of the Eagle Gate, 
which marked the entrance 
to Brigham Young's home 
and property at the center of 
Salt Lake City and which was 
originally erected in 1859. 


33 


GODBE-PITTS 
DRUGSTORE 


Built in Salt Lake City in the late 1850's, the Godbe- 
Pitts Drugstore was replicated for the park in 1996. 
During the pioneer era, people relied upon commer- 
cial drugstores for more exotic herbs not found in 
the intermountain area and for processed medicines 
brought from the East. 


BURNETT CABIN 

Family history tells us that Scottish immigrant Wil- 
liam Van Dawson Burnett and his wife, Sarah Jane 
Wilde of English descent, built this cabin in 1868. It 
originally sat close to Liberty, Utah, near the North 
Fork River, and was relocated to the park in 1999. 


CABIN ROW includes seven orignial pioneer 
cabins that have been relocated to This Is The Place 
Heritage Park 


DINWOODEY CABINET 34 
AND CHAIR SHOP 


Replicated for This Is The Place Heritage Park in 
1995. Skilled woodworkers learned to adapt their 
work to the softer woods and different conditions 
that existed in Utah. To imitate the styles of the east- 
ern hardwoods in native pine, aspen, cottonwood, 
and box elder, craftsmen used faux finish to paint 
and grain their products to look like hardwoods and 
marble. Henry Dinwoodey built his first shop in 
1858, a primitive board-and-batten structure. 
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To prepare for the opening of the park and 
for the costuming of the many docents and 
volunteers who would make Heritage Village 
and the larger park come alive, members of the 
planning committee invited Ardeth G. Kapp, 
former Young Women General President (who 
laughingly acknowledges that she does not sew), 
to chair a statewide project involving hundreds 
of mothers and daughters sewing together to 
create a costume inventory for the park. Under 
Kapp’s loving and encouraging leadership, over 
six hundred pioneer costumes were prepared. 

And with the assistance of thousands of 
volunteers, young and old, major improvements 
to the park were completed prior to its open- 
ing—the installation of sprinkler systems and 
other water system improvements and the plant- 
ing and landscaping of a large grassy park area; 
the construction of new parking lots, connecting 
roads, and walkways; the erection of a new arch- 
way and sign over the park entrance; the build- 
ing of new stone walls and a wooden footbridge; 
the creation of a new visitor plaza; the installa- 
tion of new parkwide signs, several illustrative 
sculptures, and other guest information sites; 
and the planting of several hundred trees. 


An Enduring Legacy 
Even before the project itself was named, 
the overarching purpose of the Utah Centennial 
Legacy Project was to preserve, honor, and show- 
case the extraordinary American story of faith, 
courage, and industry that is Utah. Ideally, the 
project would also ensure that future generations 
understood, appreciated, and revered that Utah 
story. Both purposes have been richly fulfilled 
through This Is The Place Heritage Park—as 
tens of thousands of national and international 
visitors to the park will witness, and as thousands 
more of Utah's citizen-guests, young and old, will 
heartily affirm. & 


Stephen M. Studdert was chair of the Utah 
Statehood Centennial Commission, a member 
of the Mormon Pioneer National Historic Trail 
Advisory Council, advisor to the Pioneer 
Sesquicentennial Committee, and founding 
chair of This Is The Place Foundation. 


Sources for this article include the This Is The Place 
Heritage Park website, relevant FindAGrave and other 
biographical information webpages, and sites provid- 
ing general information about regions, communities, 
and buildings named in this article; all online. 
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1 Pioneer Center 55 Emery County Cabin 

2 Eagle Gate 56 Richardson Cabin 

3 Deseret Hospital 5] Staker Cabin (Tinsmith) 

4 Smoot Hall 58 Pay Cabin 

5 Pratt Observatory 59 The Garden Place 

6 Gardiner Cabin 60 Walk Of Pioneer Faiths 

7 Pioneer Pavilion 61 Brigham Young Farmhouse 
8 Pine Valley Chapel 62 Brigham Young Barn 

9 Relief Society Hall 63 Pioneer Children’s Memorial 
10 Children’s Playground 64 Handcart Experience 

11 Roberts Cabin 65 White Cabin 

12 Andrus Halfway House 66 Gift Shop 

aK} Miller Pavilion Pony Express Monument 
14 Jewkes Home 

5 Social Hall 

16 Fairbanks Home 


1 Shaving Parlor 

18 Hooper & Eldredge Bank 
19 B.F. Johnson Saddlery 

20 Irrigation Station 

21 Heber East Ward School 

22 Murdock Carriage House 
23 Savage Livery Stable 

24 Petting Corral 

25 Blacksmith Shop 

26 Pack Home 

27 Deseret News Print Shop 
28 Kimball Home 


29 Ice Cream Parlor 

30 Huntsman Hotel 

31 Madsen Furniture Co. 
32 Z.C.M.I. 


33 Godhe-Pitts Drugstore 
34 Dinwoodey Cabinet & Chair Shop 
35 Dinwoodey Pottery Shop 

36 Snelgrove Boot Shop 

3] Telegraph Office 

38 Anderson Home 

39 Rich Home 

40 Tithing Office 

4 Atkin Home 

42 Manti Fort Gristmill 
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43 Mini Train 

44 Native American Village 

45 Ship Brooklyn 

46 Treasure House 

4] Mary Fielding Smith Home 

48 Original Monument ae i sen 
49 Pioneer Cemetery Manument ay aa 


50 Ottinger-Little Hall 
51 Ashby Dugout 

52 Riter Cabin 

53 Burnett Home 

54 Hickman Cabin 
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PIONEERS 


DESERET VIEWS BY CLIFF ARIAS 


nly a short walk from our family’s 1990s 

apartment in married student housing 

at the University of Utah was This Is The 

Place Heritage Park. It was a perfect get- 
away from our harried student-family life. The kids had 
fun making clay trinket dishes and bricks and learning 
Utah pioneer stories in the Old Deseret Village. 

After graduation came our family’s move to the 
suburbs where we continued our life adventure. Surpris- 
ingly, we soon met new friends who were connected 
with This Is The Place Heritage Park. Because my previ- 
ous experiences at the park had been positive, | agreed 
to help as a volunteer for a fall harvest program at the 
park's pioneer village. While volunteering, | noticed 
for the first time an old adobe home that had been 
relocated to the park in its earliest days. | became more 
and more drawn to that humble little building when | 
realized it had been the home of my great-great-grand- 
mother Martha Ann Smith Harris and her mother, Mary 


Fielding Smith, the wife of Hyrum Smith. This discovery 
sparked a renewed interest in my Utah pioneer ances- 
tors who were now becoming more to me than just 
names on a family tree. When, in the fall of 2001, park 
managers offered me fulltime employment at the park, 
| accepted and have been a “Park Pioneer” ever since. 

The remarkable changes that have come to this 
little corner of the Salt Lake Valley in subsequent years 
have been amazing. By the time | began working at the 
park, it already boasted many features and interactive 
opportunities. Nearly all of these were dependent on 
a volunteer docent or activity guide, and a dedicated 
group of treasured volunteers did their best to fill the 
demands of each daily schedule. Still, there were often 
gaps in day-to-day presentations. 

While the newly organized This Is The Place Founda- 
tion held meetings and made short- and long-term plans 
for the collection of the pioneer-era buildings (both 
originals and replicas) comprising the park's village, 


THE FOUNDATION’S GOAL 

WAS ALWAYS TO INVITE THE 
WORLD TO EXPLORE UTARH’S 
RICH AND DIVERSE HISTORY. 


One of the first opportunities for the park to be seen 
by the world followed the announcement that Salt Lake 
City would host the 2002 Olympic Winter Games. As 
preparations were being made for the games, Heritage 
Park hosted the spouses of the International Olympic 
Committee for a luncheon. As the games began, runners 


carried the Olympic Torch on its final leg from This Is 

The Place Monument to the University of Utah football 
stadium, a phenomenal moment in park history. Yet, as 
fast as the Olympic Games came, their influence dimin- 
ished, and soon This Is The Place Foundation was again 
struggling to raise money and broaden the park's appeal 
to an ever-more-diverse public. By themselves, would 
epic stories of Latter-day Saint pioneers be sufficient to 
sustain this 450-acre Utah state park in the future? 

The park’s governing foundation answered this 
question with two resolutions. First, they determined 
not only to welcome people with an affinity for pio- 
neer-era stories but also those who wanted to celebrate 
Utah's modern pioneers. Second, they resolved to 
consider other groups—in addition to Latter-day Saint 
pioneers—who were prominently represented on the 
iconic This ls The Place Monument. The monument's 
sculptor, Mahonri Young, had deliberately featured 
Indigenous peoples, European explorers, Catholic 
missionaries, and enterprising trappers and mountain 
men in addition to the pioneer women and men who 
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finally settled the Great Salt Lake Valley. When Brigham 
Young and his followers arrived in 1847, they had left 
the United States behind and entered Mexican territory. 
Members of the foundation thus asked themselves, 
“Should we not also be telling all these stories at This Is 
The Place Heritage Park?” 

To find answers to this important question—and 
then act on those answers—would require money, will- 
power, and effective leadership. Sustaining funds and 
willpower have indeed been generated by Ellis lvory 
and his staff—who have provided remarkable leader- 
ship and have infused the park with new energy and 
big but achievable drearns. 

Since my arrival at the park, it has become an even 
more wonderful place, adding many impressive new 
buildings, monuments, and other features and garnering 
approval and acclaim from media entities, community 
leaders, and the swelling numbers of visitors from around 
the state and throughout the world. A spirit of modern 
pioneering has infused the management and staff as 
they have established park programs and activities and 


have enthusiastically marketed them to guests. 

lam inspired by the definition of pioneer found in 
the Oxford English Dictionary: “One who goes before 
to prepare or open the way for others to follow.’It has 
been such a privilege to watch from “the inside’ as the 
beautiful Heritage Park has expanded and grown. 


PEOPLE FROM ALL WALKS OF 
LIFE AND ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD COME FOR VARIED 
REASONS AND LEAVE WITH 
A DESIRE TO LEARN MORE 
ABOUT THEIR OWN ANCES- 
TORS, THEIR OWN HERITAGE. 


| invite you to be my pioneer guest at This Is The 
Place Heritage Park and consider how your past may offer 
you opportunities to see your present in a new light. Gi 


Cliff Harris is Director of Programming at This Is The 
Place Heritage Park 


WALK OF PIONEER FAITHS 60 


“On the Walk of Pioneer Faiths, nine monuments pay tribute to pioneers of 
... the Catholic Church, the Jewish Congregation Kol Ami, the First Congrega- 
tional Church, the Episcopal Church, the First United Methodist Church, the First 
Baptist Church, the First Presbyterian Church, Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and the Greek Orthodox Church. Each monument tells the story of the beginnings 
of these faiths in Utah. 

“The Walk .. . leads up to the new Garden Place, a multi-use event center. The 
purpose of the Walk and the center is to make sure everyone feels welcome. “This 
Is The Place Heritage Park belongs to everybody. It belongs to all faiths, it belongs 
to all cultures; Elder M. Russell Ballard said... . ‘the Walk of Faith is our way of 
expressing our love and welcome to all those who [want] to come and enjoy 
this beautiful spot and remember our heritage?” 


— See Carole Mikita, “Walk of Pioneer Faiths Honors Heritage of 
10 Religions in Utah,’ June 29, 2011, ksl.com, online 


NATIVE AMERICAN VILLAGE @) 


The Native American Village was created in conjunction 
with the Utah Division of Indian Affairs and officials of 
various tribes to represent the Indigenous peoples that 
inhabited the area that became Utah—the Ute, Nava- 
jo, Paiute, Goshute, Shoshone, and other peoples. 

Each had their own territory, as well as their 
own culture, traditions, and language. 
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ONE FAMILY’S EXPERIENCE 


have always been very in- 
terested in history, espe- 
cially the history of Utah 
pioneers. | attribute this 
interest to my parents, 
especially to my father. 
| have fond memories of 
family drives together up 
Emigration Canyon, stopping 
at each historical marker and 
concluding our drive with a visit 
to This Is The Place Monument at the 
mouth of the canyon. My favorite attraction 
at the monument site was the visitor's center, 
which at that time was little more than a large 
trailer housing a beautiful mural of the trek 
West, the same mural featured on the lowest 
level of the current visitor center. 

My parents retold again and again the 
stories of great-grandparents’ journeys to the 
Salt Lake Valley, stories of burying babies at 
sea, of overland journeys that continued mile 
after mile, of pulling handcarts or driving slow 
teams into the Salt Lake Valley, of eventually 
settling in Morgan or Tooele or Grantsville, 
Utah. My dad also told me about teenage trips 
with his brother to the Salt Flats, where they 
searched for and found trinkets from the Don- 


ner Party. Some of their finds are in 
the Donner Museum in Grants- 
ville today. 

After our marriage, my 
husband and | moved from 
Utah, but each summer we re- 
turned with our three children 

for our summer vacation. And 
every vacation included a trip to 
This Is The Place Monument and 
a walk through the cluster of homes 
comprising its pioneer village. Within the 
cluster was the home of my husband's great- 
great grandfather, Charles C. Rich. Some years 
when we visited, the guide directing a tour 
of the Rich home would be a distant cousin 
of my husband. During one such tour, | was 
bitten by the “reenacting bug,’ and | vowed to 
learn to reenact family history someday. 

That day came in 1995. Our family had 
recently moved back to Utah, and a short 
newspaper article happened to catch my eye. 
The article announced plans for a revitalized 
and expanded This Is The Place Park as part 
of the state’s centennial celebration in 1996. | 
attended a planning meeting and signed my 
name and the names of two of my children 
as volunteer tour guides at the Charles C. Rich 
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home. The original Rich home, moved 
to the park from Centerville, is a tangible 
part of my children’s heritage. Desiring that my 
children more keenly feel their pioneer ancestors’ many 
sacrifices for them and others, | was grateful when the 
three of us were accepted as part of the volunteer staff, 
Volunteering at the park became a very fun sum- 
mer experience for our family. During those summer 
months, we not only learned much more about family 
and pioneer history, but cultivated pioneer skills of 
washing and carding wool, cooking over a fire, scrub- 
bing laundry on a washboard, making soap, dipping 
candles, participating in pioneer games, and enjoying a 
trip to the ZCMI Store. My son spent a summer planting 
and tending a vegetable garden just as his great-great- 


great grandfather would have done, earning his Eagle 
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Scout award while providing fresh vegetables to 
visitors touring the Rich home. 

During our years together at the village my 
children and | had the wonderful experience of 
meeting visitors from all parts of the world. One 
summer we kept a record of where all our guests 


came from and were delighted at the end of the 
summer to realize that they had represented more 
than thirty different states and twenty-two foreign 
countries. In a wonderful exchange of gifts, my 
children learned about and established friendships 
with people from around our nation and the world; our 
guests were figuratively able to clasp hands with pioneers 
from the past, to experience—just for a short time— 
what it would have been like to be a nineteenth-century 
pioneer. Together, all of us learned a deeper understand- 
ing of pioneer courage and toil and of the joy evident in 
pioneer stories, games, and dancing. 

While my children have grown into adulthood and 
have left behind their time at the village, | am now in 


the twenty-fifth year of my journey at This Is The Place 
Heritage Park. Some of my grandchildren now serve 
with me, and they, too, are learning a deep love of their 
ancestors’ bravery and faith. | continue to pull handcarts, 
teach pioneer dancing, play pioneer games, do laundry, 
irrigate gardens, iron clothing, and cook over an open 
fire. | have been known to tell fortunes at Halloween 
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with apples from Brother Brigham’s orchard, and | have 
danced with guests around the Christmas tree during 
Candlelight Christmas. | have baked Christmas pies and 
cookies while retelling Christmas legends and stories. | 


have also had the wonderful privilege of portraying ac- 
tual women of Nauvoo and of the handcart companies 
crossing the plains to Zion. 

Many of my experiences at the park have been 
life-changing for both me and my guests. | have seen 
the transformation of thousands of twenty-first century 
school children as they are transported back in time and 
as they practice drawing letters of the Deseret Alphabet 
with a stick in the dirt or as they sit on the hard benches age. I've watched their faces as they consider which of 


of a one-room schoolhouse, slate in hand, and experi- their prized possessions they would carry with them as 
ence pioneer lessons and discipline. part of their ten-pound “handcart allotment” and which 
As | have instructed and accompanied older chil- they would leave behind. I've watched them discover 
dren on a brief handcart trek, we have learned together their own bravery, their own capacity to do hard things. 
the importance of cooperation, perseverance, and cour- | have seen attitudes and countenances of teenag- 
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ers change during a rigorous day-long handcart 
trek. As they leave the village early in the morn- 
ing, most are complaining and show little desire 
to participate. But as they pull handcarts back 
down into the village at the end of a long, hard 
day, these same teenagers are smiling through 
tears. And they are touched as they are greeted by 
white-handkerchief-waving visitors, welcoming 
them back and giving thanks for their safe return. 


One particular afternoon stands out to me. | had 
been leading a group of French tourists through 


the village, and between their not speaking 
English and my limited ability to communicate 
through high-school French, | was rather discour- 
aged, wondering what, if anything, they were 
gaining from the experience. Just then a rider on 
horseback raced by us announcing the arrival of 
the returning handcart pioneers coming down 
from the mountain and into the village. | 
quickly distributed white handkerchiefs to 

my French guests and showed them how 

to wave them as the handcarts passed by 

us. As the first handcarts approached, and 

as | turned around to see if my guests had 
understood my instructions, each of them 

had tears streaming down their cheeks. On 
that evening the teenage pioneers were 
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blessed to convey the legacy of their handcart 
forebears, and my guests were clearly sensing 
something of that extraordinary pioneer past. 
Within each of us, | believe, there is a desire 
to find a place of peace and tranquility, our own 
personal “Zion. After twenty-five years, This Is The 
Place Heritage Park has become a place of peace 
for me. As | look down into the Salt Lake Valley and 
contemplate pioneer lives and examples, the park 
calms my soul and soothes my spirit. Over the years 
| have heard countless visitors say of nineteenth- 
century pioneers, “Oh, | never could have done 
that.I, too, used to say the same thing. But my years 
at the park have taught me that there is a more 
important underlying question than “Could | have 
done what they did?”This question is “Would | have 
done what they did?”Would | have had the faith 
and the courage to leave behind the known and 


the comfortable in exchange for the unknown, all in the cause 
of faith and to further the common good? 

Regardless of our individual circumstances, we are liv- 
ing within and enjoying the benefits of the Zion of Utah 
pioneers. We enjoy the shade of the trees they planted, 
the legacy of their blossoming desert. We are part of their 
continuing story. And | believe that most of us, with our 
pioneer forebears, do find the faith to do hard things, 
to encounter and surmount trials, to establish spiritual 

foundations for our children and grandchildren to securely 
build upon, no matter what rages around them. This is, for 
me and my family, the enduring legacy of This Is The Place 
Heritage Park. 


Carol with granddaugh ler, Cuma, 2079 
A ¢ 
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Gigantic Natural Bridge That Is One of the Wonders 
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BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, WITH ITS NINETY-FOOT SPAN, IS A DWARF IN COMPARISON WITH THIS FREAK OF NATURE WITH ITS SPAN OF 194 FEET IN LENGTH. 
SPAN IS THIRTY-FIVE FEET, AND SEVENTEEN HORSEMEN CAN PASS ON IT ABREAST. 
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BY DARIN G. BIRD 


he story of Utah's State Parks began in the early twentieth 
century during a time of increased interest in conservation of 
scenic areas across the country and particularly in the West. 
This interest was spurred on by President Theodore Roosevelt, 
whose passion for setting aside the nation’s scenic wonders was 
part of a broader national progressive movement. 

Congress created the National Park Service in 1916, with Chicago 
businessman Stephen Mather as its first director. By the time Mather left the 
Park Service in 1929, the number of parks had increased from 16 to 25 and 
the number of national monuments from 21 to 32. But government efforts to 
preserve Utah's natural wonders preceded the creation of the National Park 
Service by several years. In 1904 the Natural Bridges area was publicized by 
an illustrated article in National Geographic. Previously this area had been ac- 
cessible only by a three-day horseback ride from Blanding, Utah. 

Following an increase in public awareness and interest, on April 16,1908, 
President Theodore Roosevelt designated Natural Bridges as Utah’s first na- 
tional monument. A year later, President William Howard Taft set aside 
another portion of southern Utah as the Mukuntuweap National Monument. 
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By tHe Presipent or THE Unttep States of AMERICA. Aguaill Gy les 


A PROCLAMATION. 


WHEREAS, a number of natural bridges situated in southeast- . Natural | Bridge 
ern Utah, having heights more lofty and spans far greater than any ment, Utab. 
heretofore known to exist, are of the greatest scientific interest, and *"°?™"* 
it, appears that the public interests would be promoted by reserving 
these extraordinary examples of stream erosion with as much land 
as may be necessary for the proper protection thereof: 

Now, therefore, I, THEODORE ROOSEVELT, President of the ,, National 
United States of America, by virtue of the power in me vested by Vol. 34, p. 225. 
section two of the Act of Congress approved June 8, 1906, entitled 
“An Act for the Preservation of American Antiquities,” do hereby 
set aside as the Natural Bridges National Monument, subject to any | 
valid interest or rights, at and surrounding each of the natural 
bridges located on the White Canyon and tributaries, in San Juan 


County, State of Utah, by common report named by Horace J. Long 
as Augusta Bridge, Caroline Bridge and the Little Bridge, forty 
acres in square form with side lines running north and south and 
east and west equidistant from the respective centers of said bridges. 
Warning is hereby expressly given to all unauthorized persons 
not to appropriate, injure or destroy any of the natural bridges 
hereby declared to be a National Monument, nor to locate or settle 
upon anv of the lands reserved and made a part of said Monument 
by this proclamation. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
DONE at the City of Washington this 16th day of April in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eight, 
[seat.] and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and thirty-second. 
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By the President: 
Ropert Bacon 
Acting Secretary of State. 


national forests 
in Utah: the 
Uinta-Wasatch-Cache. 
Ashley, Manti-La Sal, Fishlake, 
and Dixie National Forests. 


In 1918, President Woodrow Wilson enlarged the 
monument and changed its name to Zion. Accord- 
ing to historian Hal Rothman, it was believed that if 
people could not pronounce the name of a place, they 
might not bother to visit it. Finally, in 1919, President 
Wilson signed a bill to elevate Zion from a national Prior to World War II, other national parks 
monument to Utah's first national park. and monuments were established in Utah: Rainbow 


A similar conservation effort was focused on Bridge (1910), Dinosaur (1915), Timpanogos Cave 


Utah's forested areas, due to concerns about unregu- 
lated logging and overgrazing of livestock in those 
areas. During Theodore Roosevelt’s administration, he 
designated 150 national forests, covering 150 million 
acres, for the protection of timber and watersheds. 
Utah's first national forest, the Uinta, was extremely 
large, covering parts of what would eventually 
become three national forests. Today there are five 
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(1922), Hovenweep and Bryce Canyon (both 1923), 
Arches (1929), Cedar Breaks (1933), and Capitol 
Reef (1937). Though established and protected as na- 
tional areas, they were not visited by many people— 
due to their remote locations and the lack of paved 
roads—until several decades later. 

The first effort to create a state park system in 
Utah began on May 12,1925, under a bill signed into 
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law by Governor George H. Dern, who would 
later serve in the cabinet of President Franklin 
Roosevelt. The act called for the governor, the presi- 
dent of the University of Utah, the president of the 
Utah Agricultural College (now Utah State Univer- 
sity), and two others to serve on a State Board 

of Park Commissioners for a term of four years 
without compensation. 

The board was given the authority to 
accept gifts of land or money for state parks 
and to buy land deemed of sufficient natural, 
historical, or lofty scenic quality to justify 
such action, if such an appropriation was 

available. Since no funding was appropri- 
ated by the legislature to buy land, all 
costs would be covered by spare funds 
allocated by the offices of the governor, 
the president of the agricultural college, 
and the president of the state univer- 
sity, assuming they had any available. 
For a few years after its 
creation, the State Board of 
Park Commissioners seemed 
to lose interest in its 
purpose. Over 


those years, various individuals and groups recom- 
mended that the board purchase certain places of 
scenic, geological or archeological interest includ- 
ing Flaming Gorge (now a national recreation area 
since 1968), Capitol Reef (made a national monu- 
ment in 1937 and a national park in 1971), and some 
ice caves near Fillmore. It appears the suggestions 
were filed away, and the state park idea languished 
for nearly thirty years, including through the Great 
Depression and World War II. 

The first legislative appropriation for this purpose 
occurred two years later, in 1927, when the legislature 
voted to spend $10,000 to rehabilitate the old Ter- 
ritorial Statehouse in Fillmore and to beautify the 
building and its grounds. Previous to that time, the 
building had fallen into disrepair and was a deserted 
shell until Daughters of the Utah Pioneers began to 
restore it in 1924. The building’s complete renovation 
had to wait until after the present Division of Parks 
and Recreation assumed management of it in 1957 as 
Utah's first state park. 

Following World War II, the US entered upon 
one of its longest and steadiest periods of growth and 
prosperity. Between 1946 and 1960, real purchasing 
power of the dollar rose by 38 percent. 


Suddenly, Americans could afford more than 
the bare necessities. Along with this growth in dis- 
posable income came an increase in leisure time. For 
most Americans, the average work week decreased 
by several hours following the war. Sales of trailers, 
campers, tents, and boats soared, with their owners 
looking for places to use them. 

Utah was experiencing growth in numbers 
of visiting tourists. Previously limited to the rich, 
extended vacations now became an annual event for 
most middle-class Americans. This 


trend in vacationing grew dramati- 
cally, as annual visits to national 
parks grew from 30 million in 1950 
to 172 million in 1970, a growth 


rate of over 500 percent. Utah's 70 
national parks were no exception 60 
to this trend. In 1960, Utah’s nine w 150 
national parks and monuments o ae 
were visited by 1.4 million people, . 

with two-thirds of them going to = 
Zion and Bryce Canyon. In 1970, Hy a 
more than 4 million people visited ss ie 
the state’s fourteen national parks, e 100 
monuments, historical sites, and c 90 
recreation areas. - 80 
This growth affected the £ 70 
nation’s state parks as well, with er 
growth rates of over 400 percent. 7) 50 
With this new interest, the process > a 
to create a state park system in Utah O = 

began again, this time with more =r 
success. A new Utah State Park and = - 
10 


Recreation Commission was autho- 
rized by the legislature in 1957, and 
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Governor George Dewey Clyde appointed Harold P. 
Fabian to serve as the Commission's first (unpaid) 
director and chair. Fabian had co-founded the Salt 
Lake law firm of Fabian and Clendenin and was well 
known for his state and national land conservation 
efforts. He had been hired by John D. Rockefeller 

in 1926 to secretly buy 33,000 acres of land in the 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, area. The law firm quietly 
acquired the land, and the Rockefellers later donated 
it to become Grand Teton National Park. 

The State Park and Recreation 
Commission’ instructions were to 
develop state parks and recreation 
areas and to preserve and protect 
historical sites and scenic trea- 
sures. In the beginning, four state 
parks were designated: the Utah 
State Prison site (now city-owned 


Sugar House Park in Salt Lake 
City), the Territorial State House 
in Fillmore, Camp Floyd and Old 
Stagecoach Inn at Fairfield, and 
This Is The Place Monument, later 
known as Pioneer Monument 
State Park. Initial funds of $20,000 
were furnished by a grant from the 
Rockefeller-Jackson Hole Preser- 
vation Foundation. The Utah State 
Prison site was subsequently elimi- 
nated and Dixie State Park, now 
Snow Canyon, was created in 1958 
when the Washington County 
Commission purchased 295 acres 
from the Federal Bureau of Land 
Management. 
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The State Park and Recreation Commission set 
three measures for reviewing and assessing potential 
state park sites: 


1. The benefits to Utah's own residents and 
the generations to come accruing from their 
direct use and personal enjoyment of pro- 
posed Utah State Park and Recreation areas. 


2. The benefits to accrue to the state’s general 
economy through winning a larger share of 
the nation’s tourist business, for which other 
states were so vigorously competing. 


3. The potential increase in annual revenue to 
the state's treasury from taxes which would 
flow from greatly increased tourist and vaca- 
tionist traffic. 


The Commission spent a year and a half formu- 
lating and creating a long-range plan for a state parks 
and recreation system. The report was released in 
1959 and listed 152 possible sites, divided into three 
categories (with some sites being repeated in multiple 
categories): (1) sites recommended for immediate in- 
clusion in the State’s Park and Recreation system, (2) 
sites recommended for second-priority inclusion, and 
(3) sites worthy of further consideration and study. Of 
the 136 total sites listed, 30 have subsequently become 
state parks or state park properties. 
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Shortly after being elected in 1964, Governor 
Calvin L. Rampton created a commission to study 
the reorganization of state government and to rec- 
ommend changes. This commission was modeled 
after a federal commission established by Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman following World War I] and 
chaired by former President Herbert Hoover. The 
federal commission became known as the Hoover 
Commission, while the Utah commission was nick- 
named the “Little Hoover Commission” 

In 1966, the Little Hoover Com- 
mission, chaired by Salt Lake busi- 
nessman Joseph Rosenblatt, 
studied the existing 156 state agencies, 

with a charge to consolidate many of 

them into larger departments. One infamous 
example: there were eleven separate state agencies 
managing the state’s natural resources. The Commis- 
sion felt that the existing framework did not provide 
proper balance or efficiency, that many state agen- 
cies had too narrow a scope, and that jurisdictional 
lines seemed to overlap. They recommended com- 
bining these eleven agencies into a single Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. 

The Legislature partially accepted the Little 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations and in 


1967 created the Department of Natural Resources, 
with seven internal divisions: (1) Water Rights, (2) 
Water Resources, (3) State Lands (including Forestry 
and Fire Control), (4) Oil and Gas Conservation, (5) 
Great Salt Lake Authority, (6) Parks and Recreation, 
and (7) Fish and Game. The executive director was 
given administrative jurisdiction over each of the 
divisional directors. Governor Rampton retained Jay 
Bingham as the first executive director. 

The Division of Parks and Recreation continues to 
operate the state park system in Utah, and it continues 
to grow. The division is managed by a professional 
staff and is led by a board composed of nine members 
appointed by the governor and confirmed by the State 
Senate. In 2017, the division celebrated sixty years of 
creating recreational opportunities for the citizens 
of Utah and visitors to the state. The 2021 Utah State 
Legislature established the forty-fifth and forty-sixth 
state parks: Lost Creek is a small reservoir in Morgan 
County, and Utahraptor, north of Moab, encompasses 
a treasure trove of geologic history containing massive 
deposits of dinosaur fossils. The area near Utahraptor 
also includes the Dalton Wells Civilian Conservation 

Corps Camp, which was later used as a concen- 
tration camp for Japanese Americans during 

World War II. Also in recent years, the Leg- 
islature and the State Parks Board have 


begun the process of defining and creating a series of 
state monuments. 

Even with the COVID-19 pandemic, the total 
number of visitors to Utah's state parks in 2020 was 
nearly 10.6 million, an increase of 33 percent from 
2019, when visitors were just under 8 million. This 
statement from a report issued by the original State 
Park and Recreation Commission continues to be 
true for Utah State Parks: “We stand on the 
threshold of the greatest opportunity for 
recreational development that will ever be 
available to the people of Utah.’ ii 


Sources: Michael Christensen, “Parks and Recreation in Utah,’ 
Utah History Encyclopedia, online: Hal Rothman, Preserving Dif- 
ferent Pasts: The American National Monuments (1989); Calvin 
L. Rampton, Floyd A. O'Neil, and Gregory C. Thompson, eds., 
As | Recall (1989); Report of Utah State Park and Recreation 
Commission (1959); Laws of the State of Utah, 1925, online; 
“Tug of War in Sugar House,’ Salt Lake Chamber, 15 Jan 2015, 
online; Boards and Commissions for the State of Utah, online; 
Jessie L. Embry, A History of Wasatch County (1996), 229; 
National Park Service, online; Forest Service, online. 
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Deputy Director, 
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Resources 
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Ellis R. lvory 


llis Reed Ivory was 

born in the little town 

of Fountain Green in 

Sanpete County, Utah. 
He has always been grateful to 
be a Utahn, and his business 
career has brought him oppor- 
tunities to develop new towns, 
build homes, and sell people on 
the advantages of living in Utah. 
“Tve always loved Utah,” he says, 
“but I didn’t appreciate what 
made it such a great place to live 
until 2006, when I received a call 
to take over the management of 
This Is The Place Foundation.” 
The foundation—and This Is The 
Place Heritage Park which the 
foundation supports—were fac- 
ing a financial and ethical crisis 
at the time, and many wondered 
about its future. Some members 
of the foundation even suggested 
that the park be shut down. 


But from the first mo- 
ment he met with volunteer 
workers at the park, Ellis says, 
“there came to me a wonder- 
ful, personal feeling about the 
pioneer story and what the park 
represents.” He was determined 
that the park remain open and 
that the foundation return to 
viability, and he was blessed to 
find ways to ensure that both 
those objectives occurred. When 
his friends asked him what he 
was doing now that he 
was retired, he would 
proudly respond, “I am 
working at This Is The 
Place” When they told 
him what a great venue 
it was, he would ask, 
“How long has it been 
since you've visited the 
park?” Most would say 
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it had been ten or twenty years 
since theyd been there, and then 
Ellis would say, “You really need 
to visit again. You'll be amazed at 
all the changes, and you'll leave 
with a new understanding of 
what Utah is and who you are.” 
As he spent additional time 
at the park, Ellis could see its im- 
portance in helping guests under- 
stand and appreciate the pioneer 
story and the life lessons that 
story represented. “I began to re- 
alize why the State Legislature set 
apart 450 acres close to downtown 
Salt Lake City,’ he declares, “and 
why donors provided funding for 
many pioneer homes and replica 
structures to be placed there.” 
During the past fifteen years, and 
under Ellis’ direction, park staff 
and donors have worked tire- 
lessly to improve the facilities and 
activities of the park so that the 
many guests who come to enjoy 
its spirit will be rejuvenated and 
will feel truly rewarded. 
Considering his own family 
history has helped Ellis focus 
more closely on his mission at 
Heritage Park. His great-grand- 
father, Mathew Hayes Ivory, was 
born in Philadelphia in 1809 
and was baptized a member of 


the Church of Jesus Christ at age 
thirty. Mathew’s wife of ten years, 
Mary Susan Cox, apparently 
demanded that he leave her and 
their children when he decided to 
join the Church, and, after many 
months of unsuccessful efforts 

to be reconciled with her and to 


Jordan Rivet 


Malbeed Hayes vory 


persuade her to change her mind, 


the two were permanently sepa- 
rated. Mathew then walked from 
his Pennsylvania home to Winter 


Quarters, a distance of more than 


900 miles. There, he would 
join the vanguard company of 
Brigham Young, traveling over- 
land to the Salt Lake Valley in 
1847; he was part of the advance 
group that entered the Valley on 
July 22. This small group camped 
at what is now 1700 South and 
500 East near Parley’s Creek. Ellis 
smilingly calls this “the first Ivory 
Home in Utah” 

Church records show that 
Mathew returned east, perhaps 
more than once, likely to assist 
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other pioneers in making the trip 
westward to Utah. He married 
Mary Elizabeth Judith Beemus in 
Illinois in 1854. Their first son, 
George Washington 
Ivory, was born the 
following year; he was 
Ellis’ grandfather. The 
small family came to 
Utah, likely with Mary’s parents 
and siblings, in 1856, settling in 
Fountain Green, Sanpete County. 
George W. Ivory was an 
expert horseman who loved the 
outdoors, animals, and ranching. 
He married Mercie Hunt Col- 
lard in 1879 on his twenty-fourth 
birthday; she was sixteen. They 
had eleven children—eight sons 
and three daugh- 
ters—all of whom 
survived them. Over 
time, George devel- 
oped a successful 
sheep business which 
provided his sons 
ample employment 
as teenagers. But 
George did not hold 
his family members 
back, encouraging his 
sons and daughters— 
and wife—to follow 
their dreams. 
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Indeed, after Mercie had 
given birth to their eighth child, 
she informed George that she 
was concerned about the lack 
of good medical care in Sanpete 
County and that she had de- 
cided to become a nurse. With 
George’ blessing, she left home 
for several months to attend Dr. 
Ellis R. Shipp’s School of Nursing 
and Obstetrics in Salt Lake City; 
Shipp was one of the first women 
doctors west of the Mississippi. 
Returning to Fountain Green 
following her schooling, Mercie 
had three more children and, over 
the remainder of her life, would 
deliver more than one thousand 
babies. Mercie’s eleventh and last 
child, a son, was named Ellis Clark 
in honor of her beloved professor. 
This was Ellis R. Ivory’s father. 

As Ellis assumed the burdens 
of managing the This Is The 
Place Foundation and directing 
Heritage Park, he was buoyed 
up by the pioneer spirit of his 
ancestral family. He loved and 
learned from their integrity and 
commitment, from their sure 
hope of a better future, from their 
capacity to try and fail—and try 
again, from their faith in a kind 
and provident God. 

Ellis Ivory’s personal witness 
to the transformative power of 
This Is The Place Heritage Park 
is simple and powerful: “As you 
spend time at the park, you will 
more fully appreciate your own 
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heritage, regardless of who 
you are or what nation or state 
is your home. The concerted 
effort of all park volunteers and 
managers will continue to make 
the park a place for you to know 
your heritage and to have fun 
with your loved ones. All people 
are welcome at This Is The Place 
Heritage Park. There is an open 
invitation to all to come—and 
to learn from the past how to 
create a better future.” 

Ellis R. Ivory is a graduate 
of the University of Utah and 
the founder and retired CEO 
of Ivory Homes. In addition to 
serving as chairman of This Is 
The Place Foundation, he was 
chairman of the Deseret News 
Publishing Company Board of 
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The first marker to commemorate the arrival of the Mormon pioneers 
into the Salt Lake Valley was a wooden cross. Erected in 1916, the 
eight-foot post carried the name “Brigham Young.” In 1921, the wooden cross 
was replaced with the obelisk monument. 
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This Is The Place Monument, sculpted by Mahonri Young 
and commemorating the centennial of the arrival of the Latter-day Saint 
pioneers, was dedicated in 1947. 


